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SAVED IN SERVICE. 
BY CHARLES C, EARLE, 
Forbid for me an easy place, 
O God, in some sequestered nook 
Apart to lie, 
Where [ can fold my hands in quiet rest, 
And doze, and dream, and weaker grow, 
Until I die. 


Give me, O Lord, a work so hard, 

That all my powers shall taxéd be, 
To do my best; 

That I may stronger grow in toil, 

And fitted be for service harder still, 
Until I rest. 


This my reward—development 
From what I am, to more, and most; 
For this I plead; 
Wrought out, by being wrought upon, 
By deeds reflective, done in love, 
For those in need. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


A bulletin just issued by the Census 
Bureau shows that, in spite of statements 
industriously circulated as to a reaction 
against women teachers, the proportion 
of women teachers goes on steadily grow- 
ing. In 1870, the percentage of male and 
female teachers stood, males 33.7, females 
66.3; in 1880, males 32.2, females 67.8; in 
1890, males 29.2, females 70.8; in 1900, 
males 26.6, females 73.4. In 1900 there 
were in the United States 446,133 teachers, 
of whom 118,519 were men and 327,614 
were women. 


+o 
+r 





The Mosely Commission criticised the 
large proportion of women teachers in the 
United States, yet the proportion of wom- 
en is increasing in England, and in all 
other countries, even Mexico and Ger- 
many. In America, the proportion of 
male teachers will go on decreasing until 
we are ready to pay teachers better sala- 
ries. For the inadequate price we now 
pay, we can get a first-rate woman, but 
only a third or fourth-rate man; and so 
long as that continues to be the case, it is 
better for the children to be taught by 
women. 





But what ashame it is that our teachers 
as a rule are paid less.than the street- 
cleaners! The National Educational As- 
sociation has done well in calling atten- 
tion to this disgrace. 


The Massachusetts W. 8S. A. will hold 
its annual meeting at Holyoke, Oct. 25 
and 26. Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt will 
give the principal address. It is hoped 
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that Mrs, Julia Ward Howe will be pres- 
ent, and there will be other speakers of 
pote. The Holyoke ladies are making 
royal preparations, and offer to furnish 
free entertainment to a hundred delegates, 





Every summer the Boston board of 
election commissioners revises the list of 
women school voters, striking off the 
names of those who have died or moved 
away, and then announces that the re- 
vised list is reduced in numbers. This 
announcement is made months before 
registration for women closes—indeed, 
before their registration for the school 
election of next December has fairly be- 
gun. And thereupon the Boston papers 
opposed to equal rights announce in large 
headlines that the women school voters 
are losing their interest and falling off in 
pumbers. It isa mean and disingenuous 
little trick, but the ‘‘Antis’’ do it every 
year. It shows how poorly off they are 
for legitimate argument. Nobody knows 
yet what the women’s registration for this 
year will be, or can know for months to 
come. It is absurd to say that it has 
fallen off merely because the board has 
stricken out the names of the women who 
have died er moved. 





In San Francisco, where a great battle 
is raging between the forces of corruption 
and reform, the Republican League has 
sent out canvassers to discover how the 
voters of the precincts stand in relation 
to the registers, and finds not half of 
the voters are registered! A woman writes 
to the San Francisco Star: “It would 
seem to a citizen who is forbidden to vote 
—a tax-paying, law-abiding, reputable 
citizen, anxious to assume the duties of 
citizenship—that these delinquents should 
be disfranchised for a limit of time accord- 
ing to number of offenses.”’ 





About 100,000 children in New York City 
can only have half-time instruction this 
year, because there is not room for them 
in the public schools. If the mothers had 
a vote, scrimping in public expenditure 
would be practiced anywhere else rather 
than in the cutting down of the children’s 
education, In the four equal suffrage 
States the public schools have a seat for 
every child. 





SCHOOLS FOR SOCIAL WORKERS. 

In the three great centres, Boston, New 
York and Chicago, opportunities are now 
offered for instruction and training in 
every specialty of social work. 

The summer school of philanthropy, 
established by the Charity Organization 
Society of New York eight years ago, was 
the pioneer in this latter-day department of 
education. In 1903-4 this summer school 
was supplemented by winter courses ar- 
ranged chiefly for charity workers em- 
ployed during the day. Encouraged by 
the number of students who sought such 
yartial advantages as had been offered, 
and by the widespread interest manifested, 
the New York School of Philanthropy 
was opened last year with a full-rounded 
course of study extending through the 
igbt fall and winter months. Its codp 
erative relations with Columbia Univer- 
sity have been developed by the creation 
of a chair of social economy at the univer- 
sity to supplement the curriculum of the 
school, The fall term of the school will 
open Oct, 2, in the United Charities Build- 
ing. 

On the same day the Institute of Social 
Science and Art, connected with Univer- 
sity College of the University of Chicago, 
will begin its third year of work at the 
Fine Arts Building. 

On Oct. 3, the School for Social Work- 
ers in Boston, maintained by Simmons 
College and Harvard University, will be. 
gin its second year at 9 Hamilton Place. 
Women students register at Simmons 
College, men at Harvard University. 
Twenty-eight students attended this school 
during last year. Beside the school, the 
director, Dr. Jeffrey R. Brackett, has now 
a class of over thirty advanced men at 
Cambridge, and both he and the assistant, 
Miss Zilpha D. Smith, give instruction at 
Simmons College. 

The general purpose of these three 
schools is to train men and women for 
social service, either as professional or 
volunteer workers. The courses of in- 
struction and lectures cover child-helping 
agencies and institutions, care of depend- 
ent families, defectives and delinquents, 
constructive social work, administration 
of charitable and educational institutions 





and kindred subjects. Opportunity is 
provided to do practical work under spe- 
cialists, 

“The range of occupations for which 
the School of Philanthropy is an excel- 
lent preparation— possibly the very best 
preparation—is very much larger than is 
ordinarily supposed,’’ says Charities in a 
recent issue. “It includes those who 
wish to enter the public administrative 
service as inspectors and examiners for 
State boards of charities, charitable insti- 
tutions, health and tenement-bouse de- 
partments, etc. It includes school teach- 
ers, especially those who aspire to be 
principals of schools, in order that they 
may t-ke their natural place as leaders in 
all movements for the social welfare, It 
includes clergymen who have compleied, 
or are taking their theological course, but 
desire to have a first-hand acquaintance 
with social needs and to be in position to 
judge rationally of proposed social reme- 
dies. It includes pbysicians who wish to 
ecéperate heartily in large preventive 
measures as well as to earn their profes- 
sional fees from individual patients, It 
includes managers of charitable societies 
and volunteer workers of every descrip- 
tion, for whose particular needs the school 
makes provision, It includes those who 
wish for brief periods of serious study to 
take class instruction in special subjects 
such as the collection and use of statis- 
tics; financial management anc bookkeep. 
ing for institutions and societies; details 
of child-helping work, institutional and 
placing out; the work of welfare secreta- 
ries; the organization and management of 
clubs for boys and for girls; day-nursery 
work; inspection of institutions; institu- 
tion dietaries; and relief work in fami- 
lies.”’ 

As a legitimate profession, social service 
is continually opeving new opportunities 
to trained persons for permanent employ- 
ment and living salaries. At present the 
demand exceeds the supply of well-trained 
men and women available for head resi- 
dents in settlements, leaders of boys’ and 
girls’ clubs, probation officers, shop secre- 
taryships, and other positions in better- 
ment enterprises. Social service should 
appeal especially to women seeking a vo- 
cation and possessed of the missionary 
spirit. It provides the best methods so 
far devised of ‘‘mothering’’ the world. 

7. M. Ae 





A GARRISON CENTENNIAL VOLUME. 


Twenty years have passed since the 
children of William Lloyd Garrison pub- 
lished the first half of the standard Life 
of their father. This revolution of time 
has also brought near the hundreth anni- 
versary of his birth (December 10, 1805), 
which they now commemorate in a small 
volume, ‘*The Words of Garrison,’’ a cen- 
tennial selection of characteristic senti- 
ments from his writings, dedicated ‘‘to 
all who hate cruelty, oppression and war, 
and believe in the equal rights and per- 
fectibility of mankind’ (Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.). The extracts are 
classified under ten headings, as Autobi- 
ographical, Slavery, Non Resistance, Per- 
fectionism, Politics, Woman’s Rights, etc., 
and fill some fifty pages. They are an 
authentic exhibition of the spirit which 
animated the moral leader of the anti- 
slavery cause. There follows a reprint of 
the biographical sketch prepared for the 
memorial volume of the City of Boston in 
1886 (on occasion of the erection of Gar- 
rison’s statue). Twenty-five pages more 
are occupied with an appendix of select 
portraits and statuary, a select biography, 
and a chronology valuable for reference. 
The book is tastefully printed and bound, 
and has a portrait frontispiece. 





PRINCESS RAISES CATS. 


Princess Victoria, daughter of the King 
of England, is not only fond of cats, but 
raises choice varieties of kittens for sale, 
The following announcement appears in a 
weekly paper devoted mainly to sales and 
exchanges of miscellaneous articles: ‘‘Her 
Royal Highness, Princess Victoria, has 
for sale several handsome chinchilla kit- 
tens. Sire, Puck III., ex-Chela, also Chela, 
splendid mother, lovely green eyes; blue 
Persian female; cheap to good homes; 
must sell.’’ ‘Cheap’? in this instance 
stands for anything bétween $25 and $100. 

In England, when a woman of title gets 
‘hard up” and goes in for millinery, dress- 
making, or any form cf shopkeeping, she 
thereby loses her right to presentation at 
court. Since a member of the royal fam- 
ily is allowed to make money out of cats, 





it would seem that the king ought, in 
justice, to rescind this foolish and old- 
fashioned rule. 

Many years ago, Mrs, Elizabeth Smith 
Miller, of Geneva, N. Y., daughter of the 
greatest land-owner in Western New York, 
began to put up fruits and jellies for tbe 
market, using the profits for charity. A 
number of impoverished gentlewomen in 
her neighborhoud, who had been starving 
along in genteel misery because they 
thought it unladylike to earn money, fol- 
lowed her example and bave made a good 
living ever since. If the example of the 
Princesse Victoria can convince society 
that there is nothing discreditable to any 
woman in doing an honest business, she 
will bave rendered a real service. 





GOVERNOR OF IDAHO ON SUFFRAGE. 

In an address delivered before thousands 
of people at the Lewis and Clark Exposi- 
tion at Portland last week, Gov. Frank R. 
Golding, Idaho’s chief executive, spoke 
enthusiastically of the equal suffrage sit- 
uation in Idaho. ‘Idaho is especially 
proud of the fact that we have equal suf- 
frage in our State,’’ he said. “I have al- 
ways been an ardent believer in equality 
at the ballot box. It was my good fortune 
to be one of the committee who drafted 
the first resolutions ever presented to the 
people of Idaho through the Republican 
party, favoriog equal suffrage, As a re- 
sult of those promises, the women of our 
State now enjoy the freedom of the ballot. 
This act of justice has been greatly ap- 
preciated by the good women of Idaho, 
who have shown their appreciation by the 
active interest they have taken in public 
affairs, . 

‘*Equal suffrage has done a great dea) 
to improve political conditions in Idaho. 
To-day no party dares nominate a man for 
office whose character is not clean, and 
who has not shown his appreciation of the 
home. There are many other good things 
that might be said of equal suffrage. But 
this, of itself, it seems to me, is sufficient 
to commend it to all good citizens.’’—N. 
Y. Evening Post. 


LETTER CARRIERS FOR SUFFRAGE. 





Miss Gregg writes from Portland, Ore., 
under date of Sept. 5: ‘*Yesterday Miss 
Clay and I were invited by Dr. Johnson 
to go with her to the Labor Day celebra- 
tion, in which she had charge of the 
music. It was a large gathering, and one 
of the best speakers on the program was 
James C. Keller, of Cleveland, O., presi- 
dent of the National Letter - Carriers’ 
Association. He spoke out well and 
strongly for woman suffrage, and at the 
close we went to the platform and congrat- 
ulated him. He then invited us to come 
to the Letter-Carriers’ Convention, which 
opened this morning, and give an address. 
Of course we accepted the invitation, and 
decided that I would make a speech and 
Miss Clay would write a resolution which 
we would try to have presented. It was 
a large convention, with delegates from 
all the States and from Cuba and Porto 
Rico. The audience was very responsive, 
and the sentiment seemed to be over- 
whelmingly with us. When I had finished, 
the president read the resolution, and it 
carried by an overwhelming majority. At 
the close of the meeting we were intro- 
duced to the officers and to many of the 
delegates. They were all exceedingly 
courteous, and as we walked past a Colo- 
rado delegation on our way out, every man 
of them instantly took off his hat. How 
is that for chivalry?’’ The resolution is 
as follows: 

Whereas, this country has attained its 
high standing among the nations by the 
development of its government on the 
principles of American independence, 
therefore, 

Resolved, That the next step of progress 
demands the application of these princi- 
ples to women by extending to them the 
right of suffrage on equal terms with men; 
and we urge the necessary changes in our 
laws and constitutions to secure this right 
to them. 


EAST-SIDE GIRLS AROUSED. 


Even the most serious-minded advocate 
of woman suffrage will enjoy the humor 
of an incident in the election of the boy 
‘‘mayor’”’ of an East Side playground in 
New York a few weeks ago. The girls 
were not allowed to vote. Four thousand 
of them paraded the street, following a 
banner which read, ‘‘Women has rites, 
and we have rose in our might, The hand 
that rocks the cradle rules the world,’’— 
Youth’s Companion, 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Kate DovuGLas WIGGIN is nota 
Doctor of Philosophy, as bas been erron- 
eously reported, but a Doctor of Letters. 
She was given this honorary degree two 
years ago by Bowdoin College. 

HELEN KELLER is always cheerful, in 
spite of being blind, deaf and dumb. She 
says: ‘‘The answer to my longing is al- 
ways clear and steady. God in infiaite 
goodness bas seen tit to make the flowers 
of the bitter almond tree sweet.”’ 

Mrs. HumMPHREY WARD begins in the 
November Century a new novel entitled 
**Fenwick’s Ambitions.”’ It is the story 
of an artist who leaves his young wife and 
child in the country and goes up to Lon- 
don, on borrowed money, to seek his for- 
tune. 

QUEEN WILHELMINA of Holland made 
up ber mind in early life to keep a diary, 
led to do so by the example of the Queen 
of England. Like her, too, she adorns her 
pages with tiny sketches, wherever a pic- 
ture will most readily recall a cherished 
incident. 

QvuEEN HELENA of Italy bas written a 
volume of poems that are said to show 
much poetic talent. One of them, entitled 
‘‘War,’’ has a direct bearing upon the re- 
cent conflict in the Far East. The verses 
were written in the queen’s native tongue 
(Montenegrin) and have been translated 
into German. They are soon to be pub- 
lished by a German firm. 

Mrs. T. SHaw SAGE celebrates her 
wedding anniversary every year at New- 
port, R. L., with an elaborate entertain. 
ment to her society friends at her villa on 
the cliffs in the afternoon, and in the 
morning with a merry-making for the 
street urchins and children of the tene- 
ments. This year, as last, she took them 
by trolley to an attractive beach and gave 
them a clambake. 

Miss ALIcE RoosEVELT has had her 
portrait printed on a Japanese postcard, 
as a tribute from the Mikado to the Presi- 
dent’s daughter. The cards were issued 
in Tokio about the time the Taft party 
arrived. The picture shows Miss Roose- 
velt wearing a long white coat and a white 
hat trimmed with owl’s head and wings. 
Underneath is a Japanese inscription ex- 
plaining that she isthe American princess. 

Miss GERTRUDE BARNUM, national sec. 
retary of the Women’s Trade Union 
League, is a Chicago woman of ample 
means. She was a Chicago belle, devot- 
ing herself to a continual round of social 
pleasure and much admired in social life. 
She turned from all this, and has for sev- 
eral years devoted herself to a study of the 
lives of working women. She is promi- 
pently before the public just now because 
she is in New York City using her large 
social influence to induce women of wealth 
and fashion to refuse to buy from traders 
who do not give reasonably fair treatment 
to the women in their stores or factories. 

Mrs. McDonALD, wife of the Governor 
of Coldrado, objects to wearing herself 
out by standing during official receptions, 
In her opinion the strain is unnecessary, 
and she means to sit while receiving her 
guests this winter. She says: ‘‘My plan 
is to arrange five chairs in a semi circle, 
with the hostess occuping the one in the 
center, and as the guests drop in they can 
be seated for a few minutes’ conversation. 
It is a sensible proposition, and I believe 
that after the ice is broken and the people 
get accustomed to the idea it will grow 
popular. Of course, anything unconven- 
tional is liable to attract ridicule and op- 
position, but common sense will conquer 
in the end.”’ 

Miss Susan ALICE JUDD, a teacher of 
Mayfair, Ill., makes a specialty of killing 
eats. She is rich, highly educated, and a 
noted and beloved charity worker. For 
twenty years she has taught Greek, Eng- 
lish and German in the famous Jefferson 
High School, where many ef Chicago's 
leading men were her pupils. She is an 
active member of the Chicago Woman's 
Club, a pillar of the Irving Park Sorosis, 
and the mainstay of the Home Missionary 
Seciety. Her hobby is the painless kill- 
ing of sick or suffering cats. She often 
buys a victimized cat, if she can get it in 
no other way. She has with her now 
three cats that she rescued from vivisec- 
tion in a laboratory. Miss Judd says: ‘I 
have been killing cats for 18 years, and [ 
have put so many to death that now, with 
my automatic pail and pan, I have per- 
fected a way by which I can drown them 
in warm water and have all of their nine 
lives extinct within 36 seconds without 
pain,”’ 
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A “SCHOOL CITY” IN BOSTON. 

Almost all the evils that affect society 
grow out of the bad education of children 
—pot so much the lack of literary educa- 
tion as the perverted training of their daily 
lives in the streets and in their homes. 

The underlying principle of democracy 
is self-government. Individual liberty has 
its expression in our old Revolutionary 
formula that “the best government is the 
one that governs least.’’ But the lesson 
of respect for the rights of others has to 
be learned in childhood. Unfortunately, 
under present social conditions, many of 
our fature citizens (one-half of them pro- 
spective voters) have become so far demor- 
alized before they have reached mental 
maturity as to be incapable of a wise and 
jatelligent use of the ballot. Afew of them 
take up politics. as a trade and become 
demagogues and grafters. Very many 
become the blind followers of such leaders. 
Yet repression and disfranchisement can- 
not cure the evil. At most, it can only 
mitigate excesses. The sole remedy for the 
evils of democracy is a more consistent 
application of the principle of demce 
racy. 

Now comes a new agency for the moral 
education of our future citizens, respon- 
sibility and self government in the school 
itself. Wilson L. Gill, of Philadelphia, is 
about to organize a ‘‘school city’’ in 
Boston. During the coming fortnight, it 
will be introduced in the school of Miss 
Sawtelle. We bespeak for it, in advance, 
all the support and coéperation that suf- 
fragists can give to this most important 
aud beneficent enterprise. It has been a 
success in other localities; let us make it 
a@ success in our own city. H. B. B, 


WOMEN AS HOME-MAKERS. 


“What kind of women make the best 
home-makers?”’ 

Mgr. Denis O'Callaghan, for 37 years 
the head of the parish of St. Augustine, in 
South Boston, one of the largest Catholic 
communities in the world, answered that 
question in last Sunday’s Herald with 
moderation and good sense. He said in 
part: 





The exigencies of life demand too often 
the toil and labor of the daughters of 
large families. And such I can well imag- 
ine require such diversions as clubs or 
gymnasiums to offset the strain of a work- 
day. For gymnasiums I have, of course, 
no word of censure. These places of ex- 
ercise are good in their way. But con- 
sider what kind of women make use of 
such advantages. Are they not commonly 
women whose home demands are not of 
an exacting nature, and who can well af- 
ford time tv devote to such recreations? 
Such women are the favored ones of for- 
tune. But for the great mass of women a 
different life presents itself. The average 
woman has home duties which in my 
judgment will suffice for her physical de- 
velopment, and at the same time train the 
young girl in the beautiful work of home- 
making. 

The Monsignor studied for some time 
his next utterance. 


You will not quote me as being against 
the gymnasium and the club, if you please. 
I can conceive how many women find in 
them a blessing. I am thinking of teach- 
ers and salaried women who may have no 
home life. But the young women in my 
parish are, as arule, girls very much de- 
voted to their homes. Their natural am- 
bition is to have a home of their own 
some day. 

The daily life of our girls in South Bos- 
ton is a very industrious one, a life filled 
with exacting duties, and I can fully ap- 
preciate that such girls need recreation. 
They must find relief from their burdens, 
and be refreshed for the struggle of life. 
And the Church endeavors to meet this 
want. It fosters societies of various 
kinds. The parish has its social and lit- 
erary evenings, and during the winter 
months encourages the young people in 
giving entertainments, concerts, amateur 
theatricals and similar harmless diver- 
sions. The Church deals with humanity 
as it exists.... 

Show mea girl who gets up early in the 
morning, and with a generous hand helps 
to set things aright in her home before 
departure for her daily toil in the store or 
factory, and who, coming home at night, 
renews that active codperation of the 
morning hours; a girl who plies her needle 
and ieoke after the comfort of her parents 
as well as assisting in the support of the 
family. Show me this sort of girl and I 
will show you the grandest type of the 
modern young woman. ‘This is the kind 
of woman that the sensible man looks for 
when he has saved enough to start a 
home. She is the kind of woman who will 
give strong sons and beautiful daughters 
to the world. And she is, in fine, the kind 
of woman that the Church glories in. 

I cherish strongly the opinion that with 


intelligence and talents beyond the ordi- 
nary—with the additional possession of 
the virtues which honor and glorify a 
woman—humility, modesty, love for home 
and children, a woman would become the 
joy and consolation of her husband. But 
she must combine those noble qualities of 
miod aod heart which the inspired writer 
tells us go to make up the valiant woman. 

In a woman who is at once intellectual 
and religious, and a lover of home, hus- 
band and children will fied in her very 
intelligence new avenues of activity that 
tend to make home happy. She will be 
the glory of her sex. Thank God, the 
Church in South Boston possesses many 
women of jast that kind—women who 
help God’s poor, the orpban, the sick and 
the aged. These women are powerful 
helpers for the Church in the care of the 
world’s unfortunates. 

1 would be but a poor observer of per- 
sons and things about me and of modern 
life if I were to scoff at the work of intel- 
lectual women. It is easy to denounce 
large classes of human beings, but it is a 
dangerous practice. Who am I that I 
should judge my neighbor? Being a 
priest in a parish where there are few very 
rich, I might easily prate about the vices 
of the idle rich, while as a matter of fact 
I believe the rich are often the busiest 
people—people who lead useful and gen- 
erous lives. And similarly, having in my 
care more young women who are wage- 
earners than those who are college bred, I 
might easily fall into the error of harshly 
criticising intellectual women. But as an 
observer of life, I have found that we must 
discriminate; we must know the circum- 
stances surrounding a life before we judge 
it. Therefore, if you ask me if the brainy 
woman is a poor home-maker, I must em- 
phatically say no! provided the conditions 
exist to which I have already alluded, 

If intellectual women are failures as 
wives it is because such women are not so 
willing as their less gifted sisters tu endure 
the restraints and the burdensome duties 
of home. If a woman has capacity and 
mental attainments, she may fancy herself 
unappreciated by her husband, and she 
may be restive under his domination. 
The merely good woman, the woman of 
average intelligence and strong capacity 
to love, will endure and endure, keeping 
the children together, and gradually lead 
her husband by a noble exampic to higier 
ideals. This is how Christian virtue shows 
itself superior to mere mental develop- 
ment. 

Highly educated, moderately educated, 
or even ignorant, in a worldly sense—a 
good woman will make a good home- 
maker and bring happiness to husband 
and children. A woman is never ignorant 
who knows how to govern her household, 
who leads her children to despise what is 
low, mean and contemptible, who prizes 
decency, honor, purity. She may not 
know books; but she knows something 
better—how to make her home what it 
should be, a home where God abides by 
the hearthside, a home where her chil- 
dren will love to come at night after tbeir 
days of toil, there to enjoy that repose 
and contentment of heart which are the 
joy and compensation alike of the rich 
and the poor. 

There was no woman question when I 
was young; there was no thought of dis- 
cussing publicly her needs, her desires, 
her ambitions, her career. The kind of 
woman that our mothers were was the 
woman who found the greatest merit in 
quietly and unobtrusively making other 
people happy. It is a good deal of an 
effort for a man of my years to make a 
new mental picture of women; for me to 
try to conceive any other kind of woman 
than the kind my mother was. I have 
got so used to admonishing the woman of 
the hearth-stone for the faults of her 
simple life that to throw my eyes out 
over a world of women who have planned 
their lives on the same lines that their 
brothers and husbands have is really an 
effort for which I feel in no humor, I 
should hesitate to express myself without 
the carefullest study of all the conditions; 
I should desire to weigh and consider the 
demands of the times, and whether or not 
the phenomenon of women in public life 
is not really the transitory flashes of a 
changing industrial life. 

The world does not change so much 
from age to age, after all. In looking 
back into the past centuries it is possible 
to discover at different brief periods this 
same manifestation of women in public 
iife. . » « But there is nothing 
surprising in a good woman ina beautiful 
home, a home made beautiful by her lov- 
ing spirit. It is there we expect to find 
woman, and there may we find her as a 
contented wife and mother. 


We wish that every Catholic priest and 
Protestant parson held views as broad and 
tolerant as those expressed by Monsignor 
O'Callaghan. When suffragists desire to 
describe their conception of the new 
woman, they cannot do better than refer 
to the oldest writing in the Bible, the 
story contained in the last chapter of 
Proverbs. There stands recorded, many 
thousand years before the birth of the 
poet, Wordswerth’s inspiring picture of 


the 
Perfect woman, nobly planned 
To warn, to comfort, and command. 
H. B. B. 





ANOTHER WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 

Within the last few days, several of our 
friends have sent us copies which they 
have received of a circular inviting them 
to advertise in a paper published in Chi- 
cago and called the WomAN’s JOURNAL. 
They are somewhat mystified, and one of 
them writes on the margin of the circular, 
‘*Have they stolen your name?’’ 





The persons who have started the Chi- 





cago paper have taken our name. There 
may be no legal guilt in their doing so, 
but it is clearly a moral wrong for a new 
periodical to adopt a name that has been 
borne’ by another paper for thirty-five 
years. It is sure to lead to trouble and 
confusion. 

The president of the firm that publishes 
the other Woman’s JoURNAL is Thomas 
Rhodus, and the treasurer M. C, Scully. 


The editor is Marian A. White. 
ict 





MORE ABOUT WOMEN’S SPHERE. 

The Hearst newspapers have lately pub- 
lished an appeal to the ‘‘new women’’ to 
look upon wifehood and motberhood as 
their most desirable vocation, on the 
ground that women are too feeble physi- 
cally and mentally to achieve a first-rate 
success in any other line. Those of us 
who believe that marriage and mother- 
hood ought to be part of the life of every 
normal woman must regret such articles, 
because they inevitably have just the con- 
trary effect to what the writer intended, 
Nowadays even the most domestically in- 
clined girl resents being told about the 
inferiority of women’s brains; while the 
girl with aspirations after a ‘‘career’’ is 
fired with redoubled determination to 
prove the writer of the insulting screed 
mistaken. Happily, the distaste for mar- 
riage aroused by reading such articles is 
only temporary, and when the right man 
comes along, the domestic girls and the 
literary and artistic girls marry with equal 
alacrity, not as a duty but as a delight, 

The author of this tactless article says 
that among the ten greatest writers no 
woman is to be found, and in naming over 
the ten greatest writers, mentions Don 
Quixote along with Homer, Shakspere, 
Dante and Moliére, under the impression, 
apparently, that Don Quixote was an 
author instead of a book. This equals the 
enthusiastic but illiterate Protestant who 
welcomed a proposal to celebrate the an- 
niversary of the slaughter of the Hugue- 
nots, and said, ‘*Let us not only celebrate 
the day, but also set up a statue of 
Huguenot in the public square, with the 
chief events of his life inscribed upon the 
pedestal.’’ 

It is true that no woman has yet equalled 
the literary achievements uf the greatest 
met, but it is not proved that no woman 
ever will. No Celt has ever written plays 
equal to Shakspere’s, and no Anglo-Saxon 
has produced music equal to that of Mo- 
zart or Beethoven; but Celts and Anglo- 
Saxons who are dramatically or musically 
inclined do not regard that as any reason 
why they should not try. The United 
States has not yet produced any author, 
artist, or musician equal to the greatest of 
the Old World. When Europeans twit us 
with this fact, we answer that we are still 
a very young nation. But the United 
States is older than women’s chance to 
undertake any work other than domestic 
without being denounced on all hands 
as unwomanly. An old negro declared 
his young master to be the greatest man 
who ever lived. ‘‘What!’’ asked some one, 
‘greater than George Washington?” ‘Yes, 
sah,’’ “Greater than Abraham Lincoln?” 
‘Yes, sah.’’ Well, anyway, you wouldn’t 
say he was greater than God Almighty?”’ 
‘*No, sah,’’ answered the old negro cau- 
tiously, “I wouldn’t quite say that, sah; 
but you please to remember, sah, dat he 
bery young yet!’ 

Again, it is absurd to try to attract 
women to matrimony by assuring them 
that their “frail physique’’ makes it im- 
possible for them to attain to the highest 
success in school-teaching, medicine, jour- 
nalism or anything else. For all kinds of 
work except housekeeping and mother- 
hood are indiscriminately claimed as 
‘*men’s work’? by the cormorant who 
writes this article, and all women who 
presume to teach school er write for the 
newspapers are represented as poachers 
and interlopers. A woman with physical 
strength enough to bring up a family of 
children and do her own housework (as 
the vast majority of housewives have to 
do), has plenty of physical strength to 
teach school or write newspaper articles. 

The same writer asserts that a woman 
who becomes the mother of four children 
thereby does the world a greater service 
than she could possibly render in any 
other way. This again is not strictly true, 
though something of the kind is often 
said about women. No one has ever said 
it about men, so far as we remember, ex- 
cept Mr. Roosevelt, who declares that the 
greatest service any man can do is to sup- 
port a family, and that the greatest service 
any woman can do is to bring them into 
the world and train them up in the way 
they should go. 

The service rendered to the country by 
parentage may be divided into two parts 
—the increase of the population, and 
educational work. Nathan Strauss, by his 
distribution of sterilized milk, is estimat- 
ed to save the lives of 18,000 babies an. 
nually, the death-rate among the poor 
children having decreased to that extent 
since he began his work. He has certainly 





done more in this way to keep up the 
population than by caring for his own 
household, though he has never been 
charged with neglecting them. So when 
Florence Nightingale saved the lives of 
hundreds of sick and wounded soldiers, 
she increased the population more than 
she could have done by raising the largest 
possible family of her own. 

When Dr. Arnold of Rugby put bis 
mark upon generations of English boys, 
he did a greater educational work than in 
teaching his own children, though he did 
a valuable work in that also, When Mrs. 
Booth persuades hundreds of thieves and 
ex convicts to lead honest lives, she ren- 
ders an even greater service to her coun- 
try than by bringing up her own children 
with good principles, though she does 
that too, and does it well. 

The Roman Catholic Church has never 
been charged with putting too little em- 
phasis upon the importance of women’s 
bearing and bringing up families. Yet 
that church has always taught that the 
men and women who remain single and 
devote themselves to good works are more 
meritorious than those who marry. Of 
course, we as Protestants do not subscribe 
to any such doctrine. We hold that the 
ideal way is to combine matrimony and 
good works. But the doctrine is worth 
reflecting upon for all that. It contains a 
kernel of truth. 

Every right-minded person respects 
motherhood. The woman who brings up 
a family of good children, even if she 
never does any outside work, renders no- 
ble service, and deserves better of her 
country than to be classed politically with 
idiots and felons, But it is idle to deny 
that some single women do more good 
than the average mother of a family, or 
that some married women who have 
brought up their children well have also 
done outside work that was of even great- 
er value than the work they did in their 
homes. Letus ‘clear our minds of cant.” 
The assertion that the greatest service any 
woman can do is to bring up four children 
is cant, pure and simple, 

Luckily, the tendency of human natnre 
to love and marry is too strong to be de- 
stroyed by any amount of foolish writing. 
Otherwise, the effect of such articles 
would simply be to set all the women who 
read them against matrimony. A. 8. B, 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 

Rev. Caroline Bartlett Crane, with the 
Woman's Civic Improvement League be- 
hiad her, is a terror to the untidy as well 
as to the wicked in Kalamazoo. Having 
done much towards purifying the meat 
markets of the State and city, she has 
recently persuaded the city council to 
adopt the Wariug system of street-clean- 
ing. The sweepers will be clothed in 
white suits and helmets, and will gather 
the sweepings into bags to be hauled 
away by teams. Unity says: “This is 
clearly civic house-cleaning, which is a 
part of civic house-keeping, and house- 
keeping is the confessed province of 
women.”’ 

At the last session of the Anglican 
Synod of the Diocese of Tasmania, the 
Church Advocate (Hon. R. J. Lucas) 
proposed to give women a vote in Church 
matters. He said: “It was strange 
and anomalous that, while women have 
now votes for elections in the Common- 
wealth, they had no voice in Church gov- 
ernment, though they took a very active 
part in Church work, financial and other- 
wise.... On the grounds of justice, 
expediency, and intellectual power, he 
hoped the Synod would do justice to the 
women of their Church,”’ 

After discussion, the following amend- 
ment tothe Church Constitution Act was 
adopted: 

That at every meeting of the members 
of the congregation or congregations in 
any cure within the diocese of Tasmania 
convened for the purpose of electing a lay 
representative or representatives, all per- 
sons, both male and female, present at 
such meetings shall be deemed members 
of such congregation or congregations: 
Provided that for the purpose of voting 
and taking part at any such meeting every 
person, both male and female, of the age 
of twenty-one years and upwards, shall be 
deemed a member of such congregation if 
he or she claim to be such, and also de- 
clare himself or herself in writing to be a 
bona-fide member of the said Church, and 
to belong to no other religious denomina- 
tion; provided no person shall be entitled 
to vote as a member of more congregations 
than one. 

The Churchwardens’ Regulations were 
also amended by the further provision 
that— 

At every mesting in any cure convened 
for the purpose of the election of church- 
wardens, and at every meeting of the 
members of the congregations in the par- 
ish of St. David’s, Hobart, convened for 
the purpose of election of the lay mem- 
bers of the Cathedral Board, every person, 
both male and female, of the age of twenty- 
one and upwards, who shall sign a decla- 
ration to the effect that he or she has been 
an habitual attendant during the last six 


.ployees. 





—_ — 


months immediately preceding the elec. 
tion at the church for which the Church. 
wardens or lay members of the Cathedra] 
Board are to be elected, and that he or 
she is a member of the Church of England 
in Tasmania, shall be qualified to vote and 
to take part in tle proceedings at such 
meetings. 





QUESTIONS FROM ITALY. 

The woman question is under discussion 
in all the countries of Europe, but it is 
not often that we hear from our sisters in 
Italy. The Woman’s JouRNAL is there. 
fore especially glad to receive from 
Erminia Montini, in behalf of the Circolo 
Sociale at Orvieto, a list of questions in 
answer to which they would like to ob. 
tain expressions from prominent Ameri- 
can women: 

1, What do youthink of woman’sright»? 

2. Do you believe that a woman ought 
to have as much general culture as a man 
of the same class in society, and that the 
courses in secondary instruction ought to 
be more largely attended by women and 
girls of the middle and upper classes? 

8. Do you believe in coéducation in the 
secondary schools, or would you prefer 
separate schools aud colleges for women? 

4. What adaptations, reductions and 
substitutions in the curriculum do you 
consider necessary for them? 

5. What do you think would be the 
best way to provide for their being better 
educated to fulfill their special duties in 
the family? 

6. What reforms in the legal and eco- 
nomic status of women do you consider 
desirable? 

7. Do you believe in the principle of 
woman suffrage, and, if so, upon what 
terms would you wish to have it granted 
in Italy to-day? 

8. What would you suggest as the best 
field for women’s public activity, and un- 
der what forms should it be exercised? 

The Circolo Sociale seems to be a wom- 
an’s club formed in the ‘‘Colony of For- 
eign Young Ladies in Italy, for the prac- 
tical study of languages.’’ A circular is- 
sued by the Colony says that the object of 
the institution is mutual instruction in 
languages. Practical and technical teach- 
ing in Italian and French will be given 
free of charge to foreign ladies, and they 
in return will be expected to give practi- 
cal teaching in their own languages (and 
technical teaching also, if they are equal 
to it) to the Italian and French ladies, 
The circular says: 

‘*We can offer to ladies who are not too 
young, and even to school teachers during 
vacation, a place of residence which in 
summer will be in the country or at Or- 
vieto (a pleasant summer resort where ex- 
cellent Italian is spoken), and in winter at 
Rome. The Colony is under the manage- 
ment of ladies of well known integrity, 
who hold teachers’ certificates, Prices of 
board very moderate. For particulars 
address La Direzione ‘Circolo Sociale,’ 
Orvieto, Italy.’’ 

This seems a very good idea. It will 
enable English and American girls to 
secure conversation lessons in Italian, 
and vice versa. We wish the Colony suc- 
cess, 





CURRENT WORK OF COLLEGE WOMEN. 

Miss Annie Marion MacLean, of the 
University of Chicago, has gone to Day- 
ton, O., to edit the Woman’s Welfare 
Magazine, published by the Woman’s Cen- 
tury Club. It is the intention to enlarge 
the magazine and widen its scope so as to 
make it of general interest to working 
women. 

Miss MacLean is an advanced student 
of sociology and economics, After grad- 
uating from Acadia College in Nova Sco- 
tia, she took post-graduate work at the 
University of Chicago, receiving the de- 
gree of master of arts in 1897, and the de- 
gree of doctor of philosophy in 19v0, She 
taught fora time at McGill University in 
Montreal, and then was dean of women 
and professor of sociology and economics 
at the John B, Stetson University, Deland, 
Fia., from 1901 to 1903. She then returned 
to Chicago, and for the last two years she 
has been lecturing and writing on socio- 
logical and economic subjects, She is a 
member of the Extension Lecture staff of 
Chicago University, and expects to con- 
tinue this work in connection with her 
editorial duties. 

In Chicago, Miss MacLean conducted 
some novel sociological investigations 
that attracted considerable attention. 
Disguising her identity, she worked in 
one of the large department stores to learn 
from personal experience the life of em- 
At another time she spent part 
of a summer working in some of the cloth- 
ing “sweat-shops’’ of Chicago. Articles 
which she wrote about her experiences 
proved powerful factors in helping to cor- 
rect abuses. 

Another young woman who holds a de- 
gree from the University of Chicago, Miss 
Frances A. Kellor, secretary of the Inter- 
Municipal Committee on Household Re- 
search, will contribute to Charities for Oc- 
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tober an article on the conditions of col- 
ored women workers in Northern cities. 
Miss Kellor has been investigating this 
matter during the past year. In her arti- 
cle she will touch upon employment agen- 
cies, the methods of inducing the unem- 
ployed colored girls of the South to leave 
their homes, and the methods used to pro- 


tect them when they reach the great cities, 
me Ae 





WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 


Friends, flowers and good wishes came 
in abundance to Dr. Sophronia Fletcher 
on her ninety-ninth birthday, which was 
celebrated on Sept. 13, at the home of her 
niece, Dr. Lenora Fletcher Lathe, 34 Aus- 
tin St., Cambridge, Mass. Dr. Fletcher 
was educated in the Ladies’ Seminary in 
Milford, N. H., and in the academy at 
Hancock in that State. She taught in 
private schools in New Hampshire and 
New York, and in 1845 went to South Bos- 
ton, where the condition of some insane 
persons whom she saw prompted her to 
study medicine in the hope of helping 
women. She entered the Boston Female 
Medical College, which afterward became 
a part of Boston University, and was grad- 
uated in its first class in 1854. Of this 
class, Dr. Fletcher is the only surviving 
member. Among the various interests 
connected with her profession, she touk 
to the State House a bill asking for the 
appointment of women as physicians to 
women confined in asylums and prisons. 
This bill was finally passed through the 
influence of her friend, Wendell Phillips, 
whose wife she attended for more than 
thirty years. Dr. Fletcher was also for 
nine years attendant physician of the New 
England Moral Reform Association, and 
the first woman physician at Mt. Holyoke 
College. Dr. Fletcher’s father served a 
short time as a private during the Revo- 
lution, and her grandfather, Joshua Fletch- 
er, was one of the immortal Committee of 
Safety at Lexington. 

As a “Real Daughter’ of the American 
Revolution, Dr, Fletcher is a member of 
the Old South Chapter of Boston. Since 
her ninetieth birthday she has travelled 
all over the country, and she plans a trip 
to Mt. Holyoke this fall, as she is eager to 
see the changes wrought in the half-cen- 
tury since she last visited there. She re- 
tains her interest in educational and phil- 
anthropic work, and is in good health, 


* 


COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 

In his annual report made public last 
week, President Angell of the University 
of Michigan comments upon the fact that 
men students are drifting to the sciences 
and engineering courses, and says: ‘‘Cer- 
tainly one cannot be blind to the fact that 
at present the aggregate number ef wom- 
en, nearly all pursuing the courses in arts, 
is so rapidly increasing that the question 
is suggested whether the old-fashioned 
liberal training is largely to be monopo- 
lized by them.” 

This passage having been already per- 
verted by some of the newspapers as indi- 
cating a disapproval of coéducation, Pres- 
ident Angell has written for publication 
as follows: “‘My opinion is that the strong 
trend of young men to engineering studies 
is due to the remunerative careers which 
they seem just now to open. I see no 
evidence that coéducation has anything 
to do with the matter. I may add that 
the number of women in attendance here 
has not been increasing in the last three 
years, but the aggregate number in Amer- 
ican colleges has largely increased.”’ 

At the 56th convocation of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, early this month, degrees 
were received by 146 students, The high- 
est honor—election to membership in the 
Beta of Illinois chapter of the Phi Beta 
Kappa—was conferred upon three women 
and one man, Dr. Harper announced a 
plan for the reorganization of the junior 
colleges and their division into small col. 
leges, based upon the subjects emphasized. 
Under the new plan there will be colleges 
of arts, literature, science and philosophy. 
In each of those four fields there are to be 
separate colleges for men and women, 
The purpose of the small colleges is said 
to be to secure the advantages of close 
association between instructors and stu- 
dents. One purpose, perhaps, of the sep- 
aration of the sexes in the junior colleges 
is to enable the men to achieve distinction 
without competing with the women. The 
preponderance of women who take final 
honors must be discouraging to male stu- 
dents. 





Miss Mary Ross Potter, who has been 
appointed dean of womenat Northwestern 
University to sueceed Mrs. Martha Foote 
Crow, graduated from Northwestern in 
1892. She prepared for college at Illinois 
Wesleyan, where her father was professor 
of mathematics. She received the degree 


of M. A. from Boston University in 1897. 
Miss Potter was assistant in languages at 
the Illinois State Normal University until 
1899, when she was given charge of the 








department of languages of the Northern 
Illinois State Normal School at DeKalb. 
Last year she was granted a leave of ab- 
sence from this institution, which she 
spent in travel abroad. Frances E. Wil- 
lard once was dean at Northwestern. 


Ohio State University will soon have a 
woman’s building. It will be planned and 
arranged by three women architects—Miss 
Kenyon Hayden, Miss Florence Hite and 
Miss Mary McMahon. F. M. A. 





WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 

A “Round Table Conference’’ conducted 
by Mrs. Sarah Platt Decker will occupy 
one afternoon at the meeting of the Colo- 
rado Federation in Denver, Sept. 25—28. 
‘*Man’s View of Woman’s Work’”’ will be 
presented at an evening meeting by five 
prominent Colorado men, 





During the spring of 1901, with per- 
mission of the Board of Education, the 
Wednesday Club of St. Louis, Mo., organ- 
ized a Vacation Playground in the base- 
ment and yard of one of the schools in the 
poorest district of the city. There was an 
average attendance of 200 children. In 
1904 six playgrounds were in operation, 
and nearly 4,000 children coming from the 
ubhealthy conditions of tenement houses 
enjoyed them, under the guidance of 
trained teachers. 


The Pure Food Committee appointed by 
the General Federation at its last Biennial 
meeting has sent out two circulars pre- 
pared by its members, ‘‘Facts about Pure 
Food,”’ by Mrs. Helen Guthrie, and ‘How 
to Work for Pure Food,”’ Mrs, Guthrie, 
the chairman of the committee, started an 
investigation of the markets of San Fran- 
ciso ten years ago, and is well versed in 
the matter of pure foods. At the next 
Biennial this committee expects to make 
a fine exhibit in co-operation with the 
National Association of State and Dairy 
Food Departments, which will be much 
more complete than the one at St. Louis. 

The Humanity Club, an offshoot from 
the Wednesday Club, has carried on a far- 
reaching work for the betterment of St. 
Louis. Its general work is the ameliora- 
tion of conditions existing in the city in- 
stitutions, especially in the prisons, The 
separation of the sexes, the introduction 
of baths with running water, the appoint. 
ment of female guards, and the more hu- 
mane treatment of the prisoners generally 
is largely due to the influence of the Hu- 
manity Club. The Juvenile Court and 
probation system were brought about by 
the efforts of theclub. During the World’s 
Fair it codperated with the Wednesday 
Club, the State, and several other feder- 
ated clubs, to prevent women and espe- 
cially young girls from falling into bad 
hands. F. M, A. 


CLUB WOMEN AND SCHOOL GARDENS. 

Club women of Kansas City, Mo., last 
spring distributed 45,966 packages of 
flower seeds in Kansas City, Mo., 12,338 
packages in Kansas City, Kan., and 400 
packages among the country schools. The 
enterprise netted a profit of $191.08, which 
they have expended for prizes. Club 
women of Milwaukee have just awarded 
prizes for flowers grown from penny 
packages of flower seeds sold to the chil- 
dren last spring. A ‘“‘corn roast’’ on the 
plot of sweet corn which has been culti- 
vated under their direction by the chil- 
dren of two settlements marked the close 
of school garden work for this year, and 
125 children enjoyed the feast. 

The woman’s outdoor art department 
of the American Civic Association is 
planning a series of lantern slides illus- 
trating the work of its branches and afiili- 
ated societies in improvement of school 
grounds, children’s gardens, small parks, 
plans for school grounds, etc. The de- 
partment will send out to clubs at a very 
small cost pamphlets and helpful papers 
containing suggestions for the planting of 
shrubbery, hints on rural scheol grounds, 
the planting of home grounds, etc. For 
another small consideration, a series of 
pamphlets containing the history of vil- 
lage improvement work, landscape art, 
school garden work, etc., will be loaned. 
Clubwomen may address Mrs. Charles F. 
Millpaugh, 5,748 Madison Avenue, Chi- 


cago. 





> 





THE PEACE MOVEMENT IN CHILI. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

I was much interested in the letter 
which Sefiora Costa wrote in reply to.one 
she received from Mrs. Rececca B. Spring 
of Los Angeles, Cal., and which appeare 


‘in the JouRNAL of the 26th ult, Will you 


permit me to correct some wrong impres- 
sions, no doubt due to translation? 

In reading the English version of the Sef 
ora’s letter one is led to suppose that the 
great Argentine statesman and man of let- 
ers, Domingo Faustino Sarmiento, is at 
present the president of Argentina. The 
‘‘gchool-master president,” as he liked to 
call himself, died in the 70's, and the act- 
ing president of Argentina to-day is Man- 





uel Quintana. The book, ‘The Christ of 
the Andes,’’ was published by a dear 
friend of Sefiora Costa, she defraying the 
cost of the edition of 500 copies. These 
she distributed among her friends upon 
the first anniversary of the inauzuration 
of the peace movement, on the 13th of last 
March, The sentence ‘‘with which I have 


been myself presented’? should read 
‘‘which I myself presented.” 
CAROLINA HUIDOBRO, 


Sarmiento was all his life a great friend 
of woman. He always contended that 
she was the equal of man mentally, and 
therefore should be given an equal educa- 
tion. It was he who first imported the 
American ‘“‘school-marm’’ into South 
America, carrying his point against great 
opposition. While at the head of the 
system of public school education in the 
Argentine Republic, his “right band,’’ as 
he called it, was Juana Manso, a woman 
who did more for her sex while she lived 
than any other in Argentine history. She 
gave lectures and read papers to the people, 
riding on horseback from village to vil- 
lage. She was a skilful organizer, and to 
her efforts many a school in Argentina 
to-day bears witness, ‘Build schools 
and you will not have revolutions” was 
one of the sallies which cost Juana some 
days in prison. On her being led out of 
the presence of the Dictator Rosas, before 
whom she had been brought to be cross- 
questioned, turning to one of his advis- 
ors, he remarked: “If that woman were a 
man, I would make him prime minister.’’ 
While Sarmiento was in the United States, 
among his intimate friends were Horace 
Mann and his wife, and her biography of 
the great educator is well worth reading. 
—([EpitTorRs WoMAN’s JOURNAL.] 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES, 


LynnN.—The Equal Rights Club lately 
met at the home of Mrs. Susanna W. Berry 
and elected officers for the coming year as 
follows: Ellen F. Wetherell, president, 
Mrs. Eliza J. Hitchcock, secretary, Mrs, 
M. C. Chase and Mrs, Amanda Robinson, 
vice-presidents, Susanna W. Berry, corre- 
sponding secretary, Dr. Esther H. Hawks, 
treasurer; members of the executive board, 
Mrs. Ellen Nugent, Miss Melissa J. Little- 
field, Mrs. Annie Young and Mrs. Alfrida 
Anderson. Mrs. Susanna W. Berry was 
elected chairman to serve on an Educa- 
tional Work Committee to be composed 
of members of the club and others com- 
bined. The club will arrange a course of 
monthly lectures in Lasters’ Hall. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


The American Public Health Associa- 
tion, representing the boards of health of 
the United States, Canada, Mexico and 
Cuba, will hold its thirty-third annual 
convention in this city Sept. 25—29. 


The Grange of Millis, Mass, listened to 
an address on woman suffrage by Miss 
Blackwell last Wednesday. Mrs. Helen 
Jones, a cousin of Mrs. Catt, secured the 
consideration of the subject by the Grange. 


Americans who do not fully understand 
the present entanglements of European 
politics arising from the relations of 
France and England and Germany will 
gain a good deal of enlightenment from 
an article by Francis de Pressensé, the 
eminent French publicist, in The Living 
Age for September 2. 


The Boston Inter-Nation for October 
will contain in full the famous speech of 
Governor Cummings, of Iowa, upon ‘Re- 
ciprecity,’’ at the Chicago Convention; 
also the speeches of United States Sena- 
tor Cullum and Mr, Eugene N. Foss, of 
Boston, on the same subject. Other spe- 
cial features will make this issue of great 
interest. 

The voice of Count Tolstoi is that of one 
crying in the wilderness, yet it is always 
listened to with interest, even by those 
who are unmoved by the author’s theories. 
The Count’s latest deliverance, ‘‘A Great 
Iniquity,’’ published in The Living Age for 
September 2, and also in the Chicago Pub- 
lic, urges the adoption of Henry George's 
ideas upon land-ownership as the only 
effective cure for the internal troubles of 
Russia. 


The Woman’s National Democratic 
League was organized in New York City 
on Sept. 15: President, Mrs. John S. Cros- 
by; first vice-president, Mrs, Harry Has 
tings; recording secretary, Miss Lucy 
Yendes; corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
Herman Bolte; treasurer, Mrs. Harry 
Compton, and auditor, Mrs. Phyllis Lev- 
eridge. The plan of campaign includes 
meetings on the. East Side, but no house 
to house canvassing, such as has been 
done by the Republican women, 


The Public Publishing Company, First 
National Bank Building, Chicago, has just 
issued a descriptive catalogue of the books 
it publishes, with index to titles and au- 
thors. It describes, with concise com- 
ment, the works of Henry George, and 
books about him; the works of Tolstoy, 
Walt. Whitman, Louis F. Post, including 
back volumes of his paper, the Public; the 
works of Ernest Crosby, Belton Hall, 


Henry Demarest Livyd, Jobn P. Altgeld, 
Clarence 8S. Darrow, Thomas E, Watson, 
Prof. Frank Parsons, Edwin Markham, 
Lawson Purdy, William J. Bryan and 
others, There are books about Thomas 
Jefferson, his life and writings; about 
democracy, about government, both na- 
tional and city; about taxation, about 
public ownership and operation of public 
utilities; about municipal corruption, and 
about trusts and monopolies, including 
the Standard Oil Company. There are 
novels and romances, biographies, histo- 
ries, poems, essays, sketches, addresses, 
letters, and treatises of a democratic and 
more or less radical character. The cata- 
logue will be sent to any address for a 
two-cent stamp. 
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HUMOROUS. 


Nell—Does she speak French at all? 
Bell—Oh, yes; just enough to make her- 
self unintetligible.—Philadelphia Ledger. 


“Is old Mr. Spriggs an octogenarian, 
ma?” asked the high school girl of her 
mother. “Oh, no, child,’’ was the reply, 
‘she’s a Presbyterian of the bluest kind.’’ 
—Oil City Derrick. 

“Some people,’’ said the timid man, 
“are criminally reckless. Now the fellow 
who jumps on @ moving train is a fool.” 
‘*Well,’’ replied the clumsy man, “‘if he’s 
not a fool, he feels like one when the 
woman who owns the train glares at him.” 
—Philadelphia Ledger. 


Little Tommy Ray quarrelled with his 
sister, and would not kiss and be friends, 
His aunt said, “Oh, don’t you remember 
what papa read at family prayers this 
morning, that we were to forgive seventy 
times seven?” ‘Yes,’’ replied Tommy, 
“but I tickerlarly noticed it was to your 
brother, not sister.”’ 


Mr. Quintin Hogg was one day talking 
to a Roman Catholic boy about his soul. 
At last the lad began to fear that Mr. Hogg 
was trying to make a Protestant of him, 
and said, “Sir, you will never get me to 
change my religion.”” Answered Hogg, 
‘*My lad, I don’t want you to change your 
religion; I want your religion to change 
you.’’—Christian Life. 


Daniel Webster, when Secretary of State, 
was reading at a cabinet meeting a draft 
of a message he had written for the Presi- 
dent to transmit to Congress. He was 
constantly interrupted by one of the 
members with suggestions, until, losing 
patience, he turned to him and said, ‘Sir, 
you might as well expect seven hens to 
lay one egg as seven men to construct one 
message.’’ 


A True Story: American Housekeeper 
in Manila (to Filipino servant)— Why is it, 
Ramon, that you worked so well for the 
Spaniards and for sv little? They treated 
you very badly, while I treat you very 
well; they paid you only two pesos per 
month, and you demand of me twenty- 
five: I do not understand it. 

Ramon — Ah! Sefiora, the Spaniards 
were our superiors. You Americans are 
our equals.—Harper’s Weekly. 








MBS. 8. 8. FESSENDEN’S LECTURES. 
Mrs, Susan S. Fessenden will lecture on 
equal a or give parliamentary drills 
to Suffrage Leagues at a considerable re- 
duction from her usual rates. Mrs. Fes- 
senden may be addressed at office M. W. 
8. A., 6 Marlborough Street, Boston. 


FREE RUSSIA, 


A Monthly Paper Published in London. 


The organ of “The Friends of Russian 
Freedom,”’ edited by Davin SosKIcEe 
and J. F.GREEN. Price, 50 cents a year, 
Subscriptions may be sent to Dr. Ray- 
vesky, 233 Henry St., New York City. 








TheAdvocate of Peace. 


A monthly journal of the International 
Peace Movement. Price one dollar a year. 
In clubs of ten or more, 50 cents a year. 

PUBLISHED BY 


THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY 
31 Beacon St., Boston. 


Membership in The American Peace Soci 
Two Dollars a Year. ADVOCATE OF PEACE free 
to members. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass, 





DORCHESTER. — To Let — Beautiful new 
brownstone and brick house, 6 rooms and bath, 
with all modern improvements Kent $25 a 
ponte. Address OWNER, 3 Park 8t,, Room 17, 

oston, 





ELDERLY LADY of refinement wishes to 
share expenses of steam-heated apartment in 
Boston or vicinity with two ladies, preferably 
business women. References exchanged. Ad- 
dress F. F,, Canterbury, N. H. 





HOUSEWORK.—A young Armenian, who 


has been a year and a half in this country, who 
speaks German well, English but little; has 
worked in a factory, and for three months asa 


helper in a hotel in New York, would like a place 
in a private family to do housework or to help in 
hotel. Address Charlie Kayagian, 3 Crawford 
St., E. Watertown, Mass. 





HOUSEWORK—Armenian of 32, who speaks 
English and has done plain cookiag in hotel and 
restaurant, wants to do general housework ina 
private family. Address H. B. Harry, 62 Fifth 
St., Chelsea, Maas. 








A MILITARY GENIUS: 
THE LIFE OF ANNA ELLA CARROLL 


OF MARYLAND. 
With Some of her State Papers. 
BY SARAH ELLEN BLACKWELL, 





One of the most important campaigns 
of the Civil War was planned by a woman, 
and carried to success along an original 
line suggested by her and adopted by the 
government at her earnest persuasion, 
This woman, who also aided the Union 
cause by the preparation of able docu- 
ments, of which the government circulat- 
ed many thousand copies, was allowed to 
die in poverty, without a pension, Her 
great military and civil services were ac- 
knowledged by Lincoln, by the chairman 
of the Committee on the Conduct of the 
War, Benjamin F. Wade, and by the Mili- 
tary Committee of 1871, which considered 
her case, and in its report unanimously 
endorsed every fact. 

The truth regarding this gifted South- 
ern woman is so wonderful that uo one 
believes it until after reading the evidence. 
Then every one is convinced, for the proof 
is overwhelming. 

Miss Carroll never got her pension, but 
her name should live in history; and her 
case is the most conclusive answer to the 
argument that women ought not to vote 
because they are useless in war, Every 
suffragist should own the book. 


The two volumes, postpaid, $1.00. 
Address GRORGE W. BLACKWELL, 
65 Burnett St., Hast Orange, N. J. 





The New York Suffrage Newsletter 


For the news of New York State, take the News- 
letter. It is published by the New York State 
Woman Suffrage Association every month, and 
costs but 25 cents a year. The editor is Miss Har- 
riet May Mills, 926 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, 
N. Y. All who are interested in our cause should 
keep in touch with the work in this the largest 
State Association in the suffrage membershi 
Many branches of the work are being pushed. 
and much progress is being made. You ought 
to know about it. Subscribe forthe Newsletter, 
and you will. 





EAR LADIES‘ 
Master will send 
us (large size) on 
beautiful Art 
Blotters, 5 for 
10c, or 12 for 
20c., postpaid. 
We can bring 
good news and serve you well. If you want us, 
tell our master, JOHN YOUNGJOHN 
208 F Sammer St., Boston, Mass. 


EMMA G. SMITH 


Vienna Scalp and Face 
SPECIALIST 


874 Broadway, New York 











As a graduated nurse of ten years’ prac- 
tice, and with a thorough knowledge of 
scalp, hair and face troubles, I guarantee 
absolutely reliable and scientific treat- 
ment, through a very thorough system of 
massage and electricity. I also have a 
special method of shampooing. 

Prices moderate. Special terms to read- 
ers of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


_ — Rights Readings and Recitations, in 

rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. Suaw, Avice Stone BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. Antuony. For sale at Woman’s 
JouRNAL Office. 3 Park St., Boston, Mass 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 





Mrs. Katherine Breshkovskaya, 


BY ERNEST POOLE, 
With Portrait. 


Price, 10 cents at 3 Park St., Boston; 11 
cents postpaid by mail. 
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GLOVES for 


Miss M. F. FISK, 
144 Tremont St. 










WE are showing a splendid 
line of Ladies’ SILK 


Summer wear. 
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TRIBUTES TO MISS LONGFELLOW. 





[For tweoty years, on Memoris! Day, Miss Alice 
Longfellow, daughter of the poet, has every year 
invited a large party of working women to his 
house—the hi-toric Craigie House at Cambridge, 
Mass., formerly Washington’s beadquarters— 
where they have been hospitably entertained by 
her and other members of the Longfellow fam- 
izy. Rev. Samuel Longfellow during his life- 
time used to take a great interest in these par- 
ties, and the refreshments have generally been 
served by the poet’s grandchildren. More than 
270 of the women who have been guests on these 
occasions united in presenting Miss Longfellow 
with a silver loving-cup on her birthday, Sept. 22, 
1965, in commemoration of the twentieth year. 
By invitation of Miss Amelia P. Bates, who has 
usually arranged the Memorial Day parties, two 
of the former guests, Miss Bensel and Miss 
Blackwell, wrote the following verses to accom- 
pany the loving-cup:] 


THE INVISIBLE WITH US. 


BY ANNA BERRY BENSEL. 


Lo, here we have come together 
Once more, in a loving band— 

Not we alone of the earth-bound, 
But those of the spirit-land! 


They join with us in this love-gift, 
The dear ones that we bave known, 

And heaven and earth thus blended 
Is the halo around it thrown. 


It holds in its silver lustre 

The sweetness of years gone by, 
And folds with memory tender 

A love that can never die. 


F.r they come—the loved immortal— 
When their names are spoken here, 

And gather, with fond attention, 
Around those who hold them dear. 


Thus, still in a band unbroken, 
Do we and those souls above 
Join, with a gladsome greeting, 

In this union gift of ove. 


TO MISS ALICE LONGFELLOW. 
BY ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


“There are no birds in last year’s nest!’’ 
So sang the poet we love best. 

Yet this oid nest, from which so long 
Flowed forth the music of his song, 

Is full of gentle memories still, 

And deeds of kindness and goodwill. 


Our kingly singer has departed, 

The silver-voiced, the golden-hearted ; 
But, though the silver songs no more 
Float forth, to spread the wide world o’er, 
The golden hearts are glowing yet, 
Like gems in kindred bosoms set 

Still men and women of his blood 
Delight, like him, in doing good. 

E’en the young children of his line 
Inherit too the spark divine. 

Still pilgrims seek this open door, 
The young and old, the rich and poor; 
And all who come a welcome meet, 
Like his aforetime, warm and sweet. 


Some souls must always give forth light, 
As shines the moon in heaven’s height; 
And music, as the summer breeze 
Awakes it in the rustling trees; 

And freshness, as the gentle dew 

Comes down from heavens of sombre blue. 


And as, beneath the moon’s soft light, 
The sea responds with ripples bright, 

Or as green leaves to wandering airs 
Respond with music unawares, 

Or as the flowers to cooling dew 

Respond with bloom and fragrance new— 
So human hearts, despite their blindness, 
Respond with love to loving-kindness. 


“Grave Alice” of the poet’s song 

Has kindled smiles her whole life long, 
And scattered joy along her way 

As fountains shed their sparkling spray. 


Dear friend, our little loving-cup 

With gratitude is brimming up. 

If all the love that round you clings 

Were visible, like earthly things, 

A halo Craigie House would wear— 

A radiance filling all the air; 

And strangers passivg by at night 

Would wonder, “Whence this glorious 
light’?”’ 

It Washington, in twilight’s glooms, 

Comes back to haunt these ancient rooms, 

Tbat Shade august will smile on thee, 

For, in this later century, ; 

Thine influence blends with all things good, 

That help to bear through sturm and tlood, 

By rock and whirlpool undismayed, 

The Ship of State whose keel he laid. 


And if that Presence yet more dear 
Which used to fill this house with cheer, 
Comes back, or from on high may know 
What things are passing bere below, 

He too must smile right tenderly, 

Well pleased his daughter's deeds to see. 


Not Elsie nor Evangeline, 

In love and faithfulness divine,— 
Not Preciosa, fiower of Spain— 
No daughter of the poet’s brain 
Exce!s this daughter of his blood 
In pure and gracious womanhood. 


She, like the “‘Lady with a lamp” 
That lit the sad and suffering camp, 
Stands, with a candle in her hand, 
To light dark places of our land, 

A radiant figure, all aglow 

With heavenly hght—and even 80, 
Till latest memory departs, 

Will shine her image in our hearts. 


—_———_- 


THE SCHOOL OF SUNSHINE. 








Professor J. H. Dillard lately said in an 
address before a branch of the Sunshine 
Society: 

Perhaps because I am @ teacher, I 
think of the Sunshine Society as one of 
the educational institutions of our day— 
maybe for practical purposes one of the 
greatest. The object of education is to 
set us forward on the way to living a life 
true to our best self and helpful to others, 
a life effective and happy. Ido not know 
of any school that offers in its curriculum 
any course more likely to bring us to this 
point than the Sunshine curriculum. Sup- 
pose you were to ask any wise parent: 

“Which would you rather your child 
should have learned, algebra or the dispo- 
sition to look on the bright side of 
things? 

“Which would you rather the child 
should have learned, physics or the dis- 
position to think kindly of people? 

“Which would you rather the child 





should have learned, Latin or the dispo- 
sition to find the good in one anothe: ? 

“Which would you rather the child 
should bave learned, to speak French or 
to speak happy, cheerful, helpful words 
whenever and wherever needed?” 

If the parent be wise, he will surely see 
that nothing will be worth more to the 
child all his life than the disposition to 
look on the bright side, to think kindly, 
to seek the good and to speak cheerfully. 
In actual practice, does anything help 
more to put one forward in the way of 
life than such a disposition? And the 
disposition can be learned. And this is 
the fine work of the Sunshine University, 

You may know algebra and keep grum- 
py; you may know physics and harbor 
evil thoughts of your neighbors; you may 
know Latin and still go hunting for faults 
in each other; you may speak French and 
still say spiteful things; but you cannot 
do these things if you have caught the 
spirit of the School of Sunshine. 





——_: 


MISS HALEY IN NORWAY. 

Miss Margaret Haley went to Norway 
tbis summer, and saw the vote taken on 
the question of separation from Sweden. 
In the current number of the Chicago 
Teachers’ Federation Bulletin she gives a 
vivid description of the quiet but absorb- 
ing interest, the ballot-boxes draped with 
the national colors, the turning out of the 
whole population, and the burst of en- 
thusiasm when the final result was an- 
nounced, Miss Haley says: 

“It was intensely interesting to watch 
the men coming to the polling places, all 
of them, almost without exception, accom- 
panied by ladies—their wives, mothers, 
sisters and others’ sisters. Whole families 
turned out in holiday garb. . . The peo- 
ple, that is, the men, are sorry the women 
cannot vote on this question and so make 
the vote larger. The women of Norway 
now vote for all officers except members 
of Parliament.”’ 








ee """ 


GRATITUDE TO POCAHONTAS. 

There is a movement to erect a monu- 
ment to Pocahontas at Jamestown, Va,, 
the settlement which owed its preserva- 
tion to the Indian princess. This is what 
Captain John Smith said of her: 

‘*Pocahontas, the first Christian among 
the aborigines, the first Virginian to speak 
English, was called the ‘Nonpareil of Vir- 
ginia,’ Now, every once in four or five 
days, Pocahontas, with her attendants, 
brought so much provision that saved 
many lives, that else for all this had 
starved with hunger. When her father 
sought to surprise me, the dark night 
could not affright her from coming 
through the irksome woods and giving me 
intelligence to escape his fury. She, next 
under God, for two or three years, was 
still the instrument to preserve this colo- 
ny from death, famine and utter confu- 
sion, which, if in those times had once 
been dissolved, Virginia might have lain 
as it was at our first arrival to this day.’ 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE, 


CALIFORNIA. 


WOMEN VOTE IN SACRAMENTO VALLEY, 


The unexpected has happened in the 
Sacramento Valley. The most ardent ad- 
vocates of equal suffrage have not dared 
to hope that women would be allowed to 
vote on apy public question anywhere in 
the State until after the adoption of a con- 
stitutional amendment giving them the 
privilege. But women voted last Satur- 
day for Drainage Commissioners, one of 
the most important matters that could be 
submitted to the voters of the District, 
which comprises Butte, Glenn, Colusa, 
Yuba, Sutter, Yolo,and Sacramento, All 
land-owners in the district were allowed 
to vote, regardless of their sex. And thus 
it should be at all elections, for there is 
not a question that comes before the peo- 
ple that does not affect the well-being of 
the women as well as the men.— Heme 
Alliance. 

The Los Angeles County Equal Suffrage 
League will hold its annual meeting in 
Los Angeles on Oct, 2. The president, 
Mrs. Bertha Hirsch Baruch, has sent out 
a letter to the local club presidents, urging 
increased membership, active work, and 
a large attendance at the convention. 


NEW YORE. 


About one hundred women, mostly 
members of the P. E. Clab, met last week 
at the home of Susan B. Anthony in 
Rochester, to discuss Mrs, W. A. Mont- 
gomery’s work as school commissioner 
and the action taken recently by the board 
of managers of the City W. C. T. U., in- 
dorsing Mrs. W. W. Armstrong. After 
discussion, the following resolution, pre- 
sented by Miss Anthony, was adopted: 

- We think, seeing that more than half of 
our school children are girls, and nine- 
teen-twentieths of our teachers are wom- 








en, that it would be to the best interests 
of Rochester schools to have two women 
on a School Buard of five. But, if this 
may not be, we are more than satisfied 
that it-would be to the city’s interest to 
retain in office, if possible, all the mem- 
bers of our present board, and we would 
especially urge the reélection of Mrs. 
Helen Barrett Montgomery, a tried ser- 
vant of the public, of native ability, thor- 
ough training and deep interest in the 
work, whose value has been increasingly 
demonstrated through nearly six years of 
devotion to the schools. 





OREGON. 


The management of the Lewis and Clark 
Exposition has appointed Oct. 6 as Ore- 
gon Woman’s Day, and named it in honor 
of Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway. 








ROYAL BLUE LINE. 
Gettysburg and Washington Tour. 


Leaves Boston Friday, Oct. 6th. $32.00 
covers every expense, except supper on 
the Fall River Line, for trip of a week. 

Beautiful and interesting drives over 
the famous battlefield under escort of ex- 
perienced guide. Magnificent scenery of 
Penn Mar and Blue Mountains. Stop in 
Reading, Pa., for a trip to Mt. Penn, 
Three days in Washington and visit to 
Philadel! phia, : 

This is the most delightful and varied 
trip of the season. Longer stop-over if 
desired, For illustrated itinerary apply 
to J. B Scott, N. E. P. A., 360 Washing- 
ton St., Boston, Mass. 











Marriage and Divorce in America is 
treated by Sydney Brooks in a moderate 
way, but with a wealth of information, in 
an article which The Living Age for Sep- 
tember 2 reprints from The Fortnightly 
Review. 


THE 
INTER-NATION 


A JOURNAL OF LITERATURE 
AndAdvocating Reciprocal Tariffs 


The issue of October, 1905, wili contain 
a full original report, with portraits, of 
the great Reciprocity Conference at Chi- 
cago, new serial stories, short stories, etc. 








PUBLISHED BY 
THE INTER-NATION COMPANY, 


Boston, Massachusetts. 





American Motherhood 


EDITORS: 


Dr. Mary Wood- Allen, 
Mrs. Estelle M. H. Merrill. 


Devoted to the Profession of Motherhood. 

Covers every interest of the child from in- 
fancy to adolescence. 

Most valuable articles by expert anthor- 
ities on recent Child Labor Legislation and 
The Juvenile Court Idea in current issues. 

Monthly. $1.00a year. Sample copy 10 
cents. Liberal terms to Agents and Clubs. 


AMERICAN MOTHER CO., Ltd., 
620 Colonial Building, Boston. 





Lectures for Clubs 


Senorita CAROLINA HOLMAN HUIDOBRO, 
7 Durham St., Back Bay, Boston, 


A native of Chile, having spent nearly al) 
her life in South America, is prepared to 
tell, in her own way, what she has seen and 
what she knows. She does it in a most in- 
teresting manner. She has a long list of lec- 
tures on the women, the institutions, the 
folk-lore, ete., of South America, with or 
without stereopticon views. 





Toany Equal Suffrage Club within 80 
miles of Boston, the Sefiorita will cheer- 
fully give her talk upon ‘‘Woman Suf- 
frage’’ for her expenses only. 


PIONEER WORK 


In Opening the Medical 
Profession to Women. 
BY DR. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL, 











Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, the first woman 
to take a medical degree, in this delight- 
ful autobiography gives a most interesting 
account of the difficulties and obstacles 
through which she had to pass in order to 
gain her medical education. These things 
are almost incredible to the young women 
of to-day, yet they are historic facts. 

Price, postpaid, $1.00. For sale by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 





TO LET. 


Comfortable furnished rooms in house 
No. 19 Claremont Park, near Columbus 
Avenue. Apply to 

MRS. D. A. RICHARDSON, 


19 Claremont Park, Boston. 





NATIONAL COLUMN. 


Edited by Harriet Tayitor Urton and Exvizasetrs J. Hauser. 








Place of meeting for 1906 Convention of N. A. W.S. A., Baltimore, Md. 
to be announced later. 

Ohio W. 8S. A., Central Christian Church in Warren, Oct. 18 and 19. 

New York State W. S. A., Rochester, Oct. 24, 25 and 26. 

Michigan E. S. A., Port Huron, Oct. 31, Nov. 1, 2. 

Iowa W. S. A., Panora, Nov. 9, 10 and 11. 

Minnesota W. S. A., Minneapolis, date not fixed. 

California E, 8. A., Wheeler’s Auditorium, San Francisco, Oct. 20 and 21. 

New York State W. 8. A., First Universalist Church, Rochester, Oct. 24, 25, 26. 


Dates 





The date and the name of the church or hall in which the National Convention 
will be held in Baltimore will be announced soon, This interesting city is sure to 
attract large numbers of visitors at the time of our annual meeting. The first monu- 
ment erected to the memory of George Washington is in Baltimore. It was begun in 
1809, the corner stone was laid in 1815, and it was completed in 1829. It represents 
Washington resigning his commission as Commander-in-Chief of the Army. 


Mrs, Adelaide Ballard, of Hull, Iowa, writes that the Mrs. J. L. McLaugblin of 
the Philippines, mentioned in a recent issue of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, who translated 
a short history of woman suffrage into the Tagal language, is from Hull, and is spend. 
ing the summer there. Her sister, Mrs. Thompson, is a member of the Hull Civic 
Club and an honored member of the city school board. 








The Toledo Council of Women has voted unanimously to invite the National 
Council of Women to hold its Executive Committee meeting in that city in the sprin g. 
The Toledo Council recently adopted resolutions censuring the city school board for 
not appointing as one of the two truant officers ‘ta good, motherly woman,” also 
thanking Mrs. Pauline Steinem, the woman member of the board, for her efforts ‘o 
secure the appointment of a woman. Mrs. Rosa L. Segur, who drew up these resolu- 
tions, is the president of the Toledo W. S. A., of which association Mrs. Steinem is 
also a member, The Council listened with intereat to an account of the National 
Suffrage Convention, given by Mrs. Wm. Kline, president of the Lucas County W.S. A. 





The various State Associations are gettiog ready for their annual conventions, 
The Iowa people are delighted because they have secured Mrs. Kelley as their speaker 
for the second evening Of their convention. Mrs. Kelley will also address the Des 
Moines Woman’s Club at about that time. The New York Association advertis:s 
Mrs, Kelley as one of the speakers for its convention. Miss Shaw will go to New 
Hampshire, to Connecticut, to Ohio and to New York. Mrs. Pauline Steinem, mem- 
ber of the Toledo School Board, and Prof, Emma M. Perkins, of the Woman’s College, 
Cleveland, are two other speakers who will be heard at the Ohio meeting. 





Our President is spending a fortnight at her cottage on Cape Cod. Her stenog- 
rapher, Miss Clements, her little grandniece, Nicolas Shaw Smith, and Miss Lucy §, 
Anthony accompanied her. 





A short time ago the Press Clipping Bureau sent us news of the severe treatment 
of two girls at the Industrial Home in Denver, the writer calling upon the woman 
suffragists to show their colors and have these wrongs righted, and as usual blaming 
the whole trouble on the suffragists. Close upon the heels of this clipping comes 
another with red headlines, reading ‘‘Club Women After Industrial School,” the art- 
icle giving the text of the resolutions adopted by the Colorado E. S. A., in which that 
Association gives expression to its interest in the correct management of all State 
institutions, especially in the State Industrial School for Girls, condemning all meth- 
ods based on brutality and force, urging the appointment of a mother as superinten- 
dent of the institution, and commending to the attention of the Governor the report 
of the State Bureau of Child and Animal Protection. 





The corresponding secretary of the lowa Association reports that the Woman 
Suffrage Cottage at the State Fair was visited by a very large number of guests this 
year. The women feel well repaid for the efforts they made, and were especially 
happy on the day that Corporal Tanner addressed the soldiers, because he strongly 
advocated woman’s enfranchisement. 





Indirectly we have received word of the death of two good friends of our cause, 
one a woman in the evening of her life, the other not yet arrived at middle age. The 
first is Caroline Hallowell Miller, of Maryland, one of the pioneers, always the centre of 
love and admiration when she attended the National Conventions; the second, Mabel 
V. Osborne, of Los Angeles, second vice-president of the California E.S. A. Mrs. 
Osborne was one of the California delegates at Portland, and seemed to get much 
enjoyment from her first National Convention. Those who met her there will hardly 
be able to realize that she has passed away. 





To allay the fears of many of our friends over the possibility of Miss Gordon’s 
being attacked by yellow fever, we quote the following from one of her recent letters: 
“The fever situation is being controlled. I have never known New Orleans to be such 
a pleasant place to live in. The raid on the Stegomeyia Fasciata has resulted in the 
mosquitos as a whole being exterminated, and in consequence we can sit around and 
enjoy reading in comfort. The wards are being fumigated on special days for succes- 
sive weeks in order to catch the mosquitos that may breed within the days elapsing. 
Jean is chairman of our ward, and she coolly informed me that she had given me 
thirty or forty squares to look after, I therefore started out and got a woman in each 
block to help me, and in four or five hours had my machinery running very success- 
fully. I talk suffrage to the people wherever I go, and show them how the safety of 
the home is assailed by politics, since the responsibility for the present situation 
rests wholly with a political board.’”” New Orleans is learning a bard lesson. Would 
that out of it might come the wisdom to admit to municipal housekeeping the natural 
housekeepers and homemakers of the world! 





The past week has been a busy one in onr literature department. In five days 
we have sent out an average of 1,250 pieces of literature each day, most of which had 
been ordered for distribution by local suffrage clubs. The Political Equality Leaflets 
are especially popular, more than 5,000 being sent out in the five days mentioned. 
‘Roosevelt for Equal Rights’’ is the subject of the last one published. 





The New York Anti-Suffragists have issued their annual report, in which they 
enumerate the suffrage defeats of the past six months, and close by saying, in part: 
“The activity of the few women who so earnestly advocate woman suffrage is in no 
sense diminished by the successive failures.”” Our friends, the enemy, are quite 
right. Our activity isin no sense diminished. They say, too, that our zeal blinds 
us. Again they must be right, for we usually fail to see the defeats which they point 
out. Indeed, to our eyes they look strangely like victories. In our ears ring always 
Miss Anthony’s words, ‘‘We have never known a defeat,” and in our hearts is the 
unalterable conviction that justice must ultimately prevail, all the anti-woman suf- 
fragists in the world to the contrary notwithstanding. 





Everyone who has been in the habit of attending our National Conventions must 
remember, with mingled amusement and irritation, what a time we have had with the 
markers for the State delegations. Some months before the Portland Convention the 
National Committee on local arrangements asked the Portland suffragists to provide 
some sort of marker, as well as the convention badge. Dr. Luema Greene Johnson 
invented an admirable device, and had a sufficient number manufactured for use. 
Everybody sang the praises of the improved support, and it was voted that each State 
be requested to pay the cost price of 50 cents for one, the marker to be considered the 
property of the State, but all being cared for by the National, Following are the 
States which have paid for their markers: - California, Kentucky, Pennsylvania, Mis- 
souri, Michigan, Massachusetts, New York, Maine, Vermont, Nebraska, District of 
Columbia, Kansas, Iowa, Minnesota, New Hampshire, Ohio, Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho, West Virginia, Oklahoma, Illinois, New Jersey, Louisiana, Colorado, Dela- 
ware, Virginia, Connecticut, Indiana, Mississippi, Montanaand Rhode Island. We have 
no suffrage association in Florida, but if any friend reading this has any special inter- 
est in that State and would therefore like to pay fifty cents for its marker, the Treas- 
urer will be pleased to receive the money. 





We are obliged to omit from this Column a number of valuable news items which 
have been supplied by local and county organizations, They will appear next week. 
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